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INTRODUCTION 


Much  interest  has  developed  recently  in  cooperative  concentration 
points,  and  many  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  organization 
and  operation  of  such  points.  This  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
the  Washington  Shipping  Association  was  made  in  1928,  at  the 
request  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association,  and  covers  the 
history  of  one  of  these  newer  organizations,  its  operating  practices, 
management  and  membership  problems  and  policies,  costs  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  achievements  of  this  successful  cooperative  concen- 
tration point.  It  is  believed  that  the  findings,  as  presented  here, 
will  assist  livestock  producers  who  wish  to  establish  concentration 
points. 

The  Washington  Shipping  Association  was  organized  in  1921  by 
the  Washington  Township  Farm  Bureau  to  ship  livestock  for  farm 
bureau  members  in  that  township.  At  that  time  it  wTas  merely 
a  nonincorporated  cooperative,  in  reality  a  partnership  of  members 
of  the  township  farm  bureau,  membership  in  which  body  was  a  requi- 
site to  membership  in  the  association.     In  1924,  the  association  was 

i  This  circular  is  a  report  of  a  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Washington  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  Ind.,  which  operates  as  a  cooperative  livestock  concentration  point.  Acknowledg- 
ment is  made  to  the  manager  and  directors  of  the  association  for  their  cooperation  which  made  this  study 
possible. 

2  The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  was  transferred  by  Executive  Order,  October  1,  1929,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky  as  a  nonprofit,  nonstock 
cooperative  corporation,  and  in  1928  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Indiana. 

Farmers  in  the  district  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  they 
received  for  livestock.  They  felt  that  the  usual  margin  taken  by 
stock  buyers  was  entirely  too  large,  yet  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
to  these  men  because  there  was  no  more  satisfactory  outlet.  Small 
farmers  were  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  large  producers,  because 
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Figure  1— Territory  Served  by  the  association  in 

1928 

The  territory  served  by  the  association  has  increased  from  about  100  square  miles  in  1921  to  more 
than  1,000  square  miles  in  1928.  Competing  associations  on  the  north  and  west  have  been  respon- 
sible for  limited  expansion  in  those  directions 

those  handling  full  cars  of  livestock  could  ship  direct  to  market  and 
escape  the  local  buyer's  margin.  This  dissatisfaction  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  cooperative  shipping  association,  through  which  the 
farmers  hoped  to  market  their  livestock  more  economically  and  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  livestock  marketing 
in  general. 

Members  of  the  farm  bureau  claimed  that  the  farmers  could  be 
better  served  by  their  own  organization  if  the  shipping  of  livestock. 
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were  included  as  one  of  its  activities  and  that  in  most  cases  the 
savings  in  marketing  expense  alone  would  more  than  pay  annual  farm 
bureau  membership  dues.  The  addition  of  this  service  to  the  many 
activities  of  the  farm  bureau  was  expected  to  increase  the  member- 
ship in  the  township  and  thereby  strengthen  the  organization. 

TERRITORY  SERVED 

Originally  the  organization  served  only  a  small  territory,  including 
little  more  than  Washington  Township  and  extending  not  more  than 
6  miles  in  each  direction  from  the  city  of  Washington.     Farmers 


Earth  roods 


.Improved  highways 


Figure  2. — Road  Map  of  association  Territory 
A  network  of  good  roads  facilitates  the  trucking  of  livestock  to  Washington 

located  outside  that  radius  generally  shipped  their  stock  through 
other  associations  of  which  they  were  members.  Five  other  associa- 
tions operated  at  one  time  in  the  territory  now  served  by  the  Wash- 
ington organization.  Associations  at  Montgomery,  Loogootee,  Plain- 
ville,  and  Petersburg,  Ind.,  have  since  merged  with  the  Washington 
organization;  the  association  at  Wheatland,  Ind.,  still  operates  inde- 
pendently but  ships  much  of  its  stock  with  the  Washington  organiza- 
tion. These  mergers  have  enlarged  the  trade  territory  of  the  asso- 
ciation, until  it  now  serves  farmers  located  in  territory  having  a  radius 
of  approximately  20  miles  on  the  south  and  east,  10  miles  on  the 
north,  and  about  5  miles  on  the  west  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  of  Daviess  County  as  well  as  parts  of  four  adjoining 
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counties.  The  trade  territory  has  been  increased  approximately 
1,000  per  cent.  Figure  1  shows  the  area  served  bv  the  association 
in  1921,  1925,  and  1928. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCATION 

The  territory  served  by  the  association  is  favorably  located  for  a 
successful  shipping  association  or  concentration  point  for  livestock. 
Besides  being  the  county  seat  of  Daviess  County  and  the  largest  city 
in  the  association's  trade  territory,  Washington  is  a  division  point 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  which  operates  east  and  west 
of  Washington.  The  Big  Four  also  operates  through  Washington 
between  Evansville  and  Indianapolis.  Livestock  may  be  shipped 
direct  to  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  or  Evansville.  Facul- 
ties for  shipping  and  train  service  to  any  of  these  cities  are  good,  but 
since  livestock  prices  at  Cincinnati  are  generally  higher,  considering 
freight  rates,  than  those  at  Indianapolis  or  Evansville,  the  associa- 
tion regards  Cincinnati  as  its  logical  market. 

A  Federal  highway  and  a  State  highway,  both  built  of  crushed 
stone,  intersect  at  Washington.  These  furnish  the  trunk  lines  to  a 
complete  network  of  good  gravel  county  and  township  roads  which 
form  a  very  satisfactory  system  for  truck  transportation.  (Fig.  2.) 
All  Federal,  State,  and  coimty  roads  are  adequately  maintained  and 
are  suitable  for  heavy  traffic  throughout  the  year  except  for  a  short 
time  dining  the  thaws  in  the  spring.  For  the  sake  of  economical 
upkeep,  heavily  loaded  trucks  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  State  or 
Federal  highways  during  these  periods.  It  is  expected  that  these 
trunk  lines  will  soon  be  paved.  It  would  seem  that  this  system  of 
roads  would  encourage  through  trucking  of  livestock  to  terminal 
markets,  but  the  distance  to  Indianapohs  or  Cincinnati,  over  100 
miles  in  each  case,  is  too  great  to  permit  economical  trucking,  hence 
shipping  by  rail  to  these  points  is  much  cheaper  than  truck  trans- 
portation from  the  Washington  territory. 

EQUIPMENT 

Before  the  organization  came  into  existence  practically  all  live- 
stock from  the  district  had  been  shipped  to  the  Indianapolis  market; 
little  had  been  sent  to  Cincinnati.  Consequently  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  which  handles  shipments  to  Cincinnati  and  the 
East,  neglected  its  local  pens  and  provided  no  scales.  But  after  the 
association  began  consigning  large  quantities  of  livestock  to  Cincin- 
nati over  that  railroad,  new  stock  pens  were  supplied,  which  are  large 
enough  to  hold  approximately  16  decks  of  livestock,  are  completely 
covered,  and  are  equipped  with  city  water  facilities. 

At  Washington,  the  railroad  provided  loading  chutes  for  double- 
deck  and  single-deck  cars  at  one  end  of  the  stockyards  and,  at  the 
other  end,  the  association  built  two  receiving  chutes,  a  receiving  pen, 
and  a  scale  house  on  land  leased  from  the  railroad.  A  wide  center 
alley,  flanked  on  each  side  by  four  pens,  extends  from  the  scales  to 
the  loading  chutes.  Xew  self -registering  beam  scales,  completely 
covered,  were  installed  by  the  association  in  1925.  In  a  hospital  pen 
adjacent  to  the  stock  pens  the  local  feeder  stock  is  cared  for  before 
it  is  sent  back  to  the  farmers.     There  is  a  disinfecting  plant  for 
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trucks.  These  facilities  for  the  care  of  feeder  stock  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  the  farm-to-farm  spread  of  communicable  diseases  by  truck 
movement. 

The  office  room,  adjacent  to  the  scales,  is  large  enough  to  provide 
a  meeting  place  and  waiting  room  for  farmers  on  shipping  days,  and 
is  equipped  with  a  stove  and  benches,  and  telephone  and  electric- 
light  facilities.     (Fig.  3.) 

MANAGEMENT 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  activities  of  the  shipping  association  are  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  six  farm  bureau  members,  each  of  whom  holds 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Three  directors  are  elected  each  year 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  farm  bureau.  The  board  meets  every 
month  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  organization  and  to  decide  upon 
problems  of  policy.  Board  members  receive  S3  per  meeting  for 
attending  directors'  meetings. 


Figure  3.— Stockyards  at  Washington,  Ind.    The  railroad  company  supplied  the  pens  and  shed, 
and  the  association  built  the  office  and  installed  the  scales 

THE  MANAGER 

The  manager  of  the  association  is  selected  annually  by  the  board 
of  directors;  the  selection  must  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  vote 
of  the  farm  bureau  members  before  the  appointment  becomes  effec- 
tive. To  safeguard  the  shippers'  interests,  the  association  requires  a 
bond  of  $10,000  of  any  appointee  for  the  position.  Services  of  the 
manager  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  either  the 
association  or  the  individual. 

The  manager  is  paid  on  a  commission  basis.  Originally,  this 
amounted  to  2  per  cent  of  the  terminal  uet  returns  of  all  stock  sold, 
but  in  1924  the  commission  rate  was  reduced  to  1.5  per  cent.  Later, 
in  1925,  it  was  further  reduced  to  1.25  per  cent  on  hogs  and  sheep, 
but  remained  at  1.5  per  cent  on  cattle  and  calves.  In  1928,  the  board 
changed  the  rate  from  a  percentage  of  net  sales  value  to  a  flat  charge 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  of  livestock  handled.  This  was  done  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  fluctuations  of  livestock  prices  on  the  manager's 
pay.  The  charge  is  made  on  terminal  weight  when  shipment  is  made 
to  terminal  markets,  and  on  home  weight  when  the  livestock  is  sold 
locally  or  direct  to  packers. 
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Several  items  of  local  expense  are  included  in  the  manager's  com- 
mission. Out  of  this,  he  is  required  to  pay  an  office  assistant  for  keep- 
ing the  books  and  records  of  the  association  and  prorating  the  returns 
from  sales.3  He  must  also  pay  all  local  yard  help  employed  at  the 
stock  pens  and  must  furnish  and  operate  his  own  automobile  while 
doing  field  work  among  farmers.  In  addition,  he  is  required  to  pay 
his  own  traveling  expenses  when  accompanying  shipments  of  livestock 
to  the  Cincinnati  market. 

Out  of  total  commissions  of  $5,229.89  received  during  1928  the 
manager  paid  $300  for  bookkeeping  and  clerical  assistance,  $924  (esti- 
mated) for  extra  yard  help,  $1,320  for  use  of  his  personal  automobile 
(estimated  at  6  cents  per  mile  for  22,000  miles)  and  $400  (estimated) 
for  traveling  expenses  while  accompanying  shipments  to  Cincinnati. 
This  left  a  remainder  of  $2,285.89  as  the  net  amount  received  by  the 
manager  for  his  services. 

The  manager  renders  the  farmers  a  far  greater  service  than  the  usual 
receiving,  marking,  and  shipping  of  livestock.  He  spends  two  or  three 
days  each  week  driving  about  the  country  assisting  farmers  in  ap- 
praising the  value  and  condition  of  their  livestock  and  giving  them  in- 
formation on  market  requirements.  He  attends  night  meetings  of  the 
farm  bureau  where  he  displays  records  and  charts  to  show  patrons  the 
achievements  of  the  organization  and  the  possibilities  it  offers.  He 
acts  as  a  broker  between  buyer  and  seller  locally  in  the  sale  of  stockers, 
feeders,  and  milk  cows.  This  latter  service  has  saved  farmers  in  that 
district  a  large  amount  of  money  since  it  has  given  them  the  opportun- 
ity to  obtain  feeders  or  dairy  stock  at  terminal  market  prices,  thus 
saving  the  transportation  and  market  charges  that  would  have  been 
added  had  the  animals  been  bought  at  the  terminal  market.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  saved  the  seller  the  terminal  and  transportation 
expense  of  marketing  his  livestock  and  has  thus  permitted  him  to  real- 
ize more  by  that  amount  than  he  would  have  realized  had  the  ship- 
ment gone  to  the  terminal  market.  This  service  is  valuable  to  the 
community  because  it  encourages  farmers  to  keep  lightweight  animals 
in  the  country  until  they  have  reached  the  weight  that  commands 
better  prices. 

The  manager  also  renders  service  to  truckmen  who  haul  stock  for 
the  farmers.  He  assists  them  on  shipping  days  in  arranging  their 
routes  to  eliniinate,  as  much  as  possible,  duplication  of  trips,  which 
permits  them  to  haul  at  cheaper  rates.  The  manager  will  deduct 
trucking  charges  from  the  patrons'  returns  and  pay  the  truckmen  di- 
rect if  this  service  is  desired.  On  shipping  days  he  looks  after  the 
handling  of  all  livestock  received  for  shipment,  and  is  present  at  the 
stock  pens  from  the  time  the  animals  are  unloaded  from  trucks  until 
they  are  loaded  into  cars. 

All  livestock  is  inspected,  and  is  handled  carefully  while  in  the  local 
pens.  The  animals  are  graded  there  according  to  market  demands. 
The  manager  ships  the  stock  to  any  market  which,  in  his  judgment, 
appears  to  offer  the  greatest  net  return  to  farmers.  He  accompanies 
nearly  all  shipments  consigned  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  represents 
the  patrons  on  the  market  when  the  animals  are  cared  for  and  sold, 
and  sees  that  they  receive  proper  preparation  before  sale.  He  thus 
keeps  in  touch  with  prices,  market  grades,  and  market  demand,  which 


3  Records  of  the  association  are  kept  by  the  office  manager  of  the  farm  bureau  feed  store,  who  is  paid  for 
this  work  by  the  manager  of  the  association. 
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is  not  only  helpful  in  prorating  the  returns  of  sale,  but  is  valuable  in 
his  field  work  with  the  farmers. 

After  the  stock  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  received,  the 
manager  returns  to  Washington  where,  with  clerical  assistance,  he 
makes  returns  immediately  to  the  various  owners  of  the  livestock  in 
the  shipment.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prices  received  enables 
him  to  make  equitable  adjustments  on  losses  that  are  to  be  paid  from 
the  insurance  fund,  and  to  settle  intelligently  the  differences  that 
arise  between  shippers  and  the  association  regarding  shrink  or  other 
details. 

The  board  of  directors  does  not  permit  the  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion to  buy  livestock,  other  than  enough  to  meet  the  feeding  require- 
ments of  his  farm.  They  think  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  buy, 
farmers  might  feel  that  the  association  was  just  another  place  to  sell 
their  stock — the  cooperative  nature  of  the  organization  would  then 
be  given  only  secondary  thought,  and  the  association  would  be  en- 
couraging the  practice  which  it  was  organized  to  oppose. 

Complete  reports  of  the  association's  business  are  furnished  the 
board  of  directors  each  month.  They  form  the  basis  of  discussions 
at  the  regular  monthly  meetings.  Comparisons  of  volume  handled, 
cost  of  marketing,  percentage  of  shrink,  and  membership  comparisons 
form  the  greater  part  of  each  report. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  IN  OPERATION 

The  association  was  originally  designed  to  ship  livestock  for  farm 
bureau  members  only,  but  this  policy  was  later  changed  so  that  all 
farmers  are  now  offered  the  opportunity  to  ship  cooperatively.  Non- 
members  are  charged  $1  per  shipment  more  than  members  for  local 
handling  and  are  not  eligible  to  receive  patronage  refunds.  As  an 
inducement  to  secure  more  members  for  the  farm  bureau,  the  asso- 
ciation offers  any  nonmember  one  trial  shipment  at  member  rates, 
after  which  all  shipments  for  nonmembers  are  made  at  nonmember 
rates. 

The  association  receives  livestock  on  Monday  of  each  week.  This 
is  known  as  the  regular  shipping  day.  Shipments  are  also  made  on 
other  days  if  volume  justifies.  Patrons  are  not  required  to  notify 
the  manager  of  their  intention  to  ship  if  the  shipment  is  made  on  a 
regular  shipping  day,  but  must  inform  him  of  their  intention  if  they 
wish  to  ship  on  any  other  day.  They  are  privileged  to  ship  any  or 
all  of  their  livestock  through  the  association  at  any  time,  but  are 
under  no  contract  or  agreement  that  forces  them  to  market  through 
the  organization. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  association  consigned  all  shipments 
to  old-line  commission  agencies  on  the  terminal  markets,  but  after 
cooperative  livestock  sales  agencies  were  established  on  those  markets 
few  shipments  were  made  to  the  old-line  companies.  The  organiza- 
tion supported  the  cooperative  movement  from  the  start,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  take  out  membership  in  both  the  Indianapolis  and  the 
Cincinnati  cooperative  terminal  selling  agencies.  However,  during 
the  last  two  years,  1927  and  1928,  it  has  shipped  and  sold  a  large 
number  of  hogs  direct  to  packers.  This  outlet  was  made  possible  by 
the  increased  number  of  hogs  received,  which  permitted  the  associa- 
tion to  ship  straight  decks  of  certain  grades. 
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LOCAL  OPERATING  METHODS 

The  association  receives  livestock  delivered  to  the  local  stock  pens 
on  any  shipping  day.  Upon  arrival  the  animals  are  carefully  un- 
loaded into  a  receiving  pen  where  they  are  sorted  and  immediately 
weighed.  All  livestock  except  hogs  is  marked  for  ownership.  Hogs 
are  sorted  into  the  several  grades  by  which  they  are  sold  on  the  market. 
Pigs  and  packer  hogs  are  sorted  out  and  the  butcher  hogs  are  graded  into 
heavies,  mediums,  and  lights.  After  being  weighed  and  marked  or 
sorted,  the  animals  are  penned,  care  being  taken  to  keep  individual 
farm  lots  separate  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  fighting  and  excite- 
ment. During  hot  weather  bogs  are  sprayed  occasionally  throughout 
the  day  to  prevent  overheating.  The  animals  are  loaded  in  cars  late 
in  the  afternoon  just  before  train  time.  These  precautionary  methods 
of  caring  for  the  animals  while  in  the  local  stock  pens  tend  to  reduce 
shrinkage  and  lessen  the  risk  of  loss  through  dead  or  crippled  animals. 


Figure  4. — Loading  cattle  in  a  country  feed  lot.    As  a  result  of  the  service  rendered  and  low  ship- 
ping cost,  a  large  number  of  individual  cattle  feeders  patronize  the  association 

The  manager  does  not  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  put  feed  in 
the  cars  before  loading.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  livestock 
from  that  district  reaches  market  in  a  better  condition  with  no  feed 
in  transit  other  than  that  required  by  law.  The  use  of  bedding  is 
very  desirable.  Sand  is  preferred  for  summer  shipments  because  it 
retains  moisture;  straw  is  considered  best  for  protection  in  cold 
weather.  During  hot  weather,  the  hogs  are  thoroughly  sprinkled 
with  water  after  being  loaded  in  the  cars  to  prevent  overheating. 
The  manager  feels  that  these  methods  of  loading  tend  to  hold  shrink- 
age and  losses  to  a  minimum. 

Double-deck  cars  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  shipping  hogs, 
calves,  and  sheep.  Freight  rates  per  100  pounds  for  such  cars  are 
lower  than  those  for  single-deck  cars,  and  the  minimum  weight  re- 
quirements of  double-deck  cars  are  more  easily  reached  than  are  those 
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of  single-deck  cars.  The  former  enable  the  association  to  ship  more 
cheaply,  whereas  the  latter  permit  lighter  loading  of  decks  which 
is  very  desirable  in  shipments  containing  lightweight  hogs  and  sheep. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  TRUCKMEN 

As  early  as  1924  the  association  recognized  the  coming  importance 
of  the  autotruck  in  livestock  transportation.  At  that  time,  the 
directors  held  several  meetings  to  consider  the  subject  and  decided 
that  the  association  could  profitably  make  agreements  with  truck- 
men in  the  territory  the  association  served  to  haul  livestock  from  the 
farms  to  the  local  stock  pens  at  rates  that  would  be  considered  fair. 
The  objective  was  the  ultimate  development  of  a  cooperative  con- 
centration point  that  would  combine  the  convenience  of  the  truck 
with  the  economies  of  shipping  by  rail.  By  such  use  of  trucks, 
business  could  be  secured  from  more  distant  points,  thereby  increas- 


Figure  5. — Unloading  livestock  at  the  shipping  point.    The  association  has  working  agreements 
with  17  truckmen  who  transport  patrons'  livestock  from  the  farm  feed  lots  to  the  shipping  point 

ing  the  association's  volume  of  business  to  a  degree  that  would  make 
possible  greater  savings  in  marketing  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  shipping  through  the  association  more  attractive  to  farmers 
than  trucking  direct  to  market. 

To  obtain  a  working  arrangement  between  truckmen  and  the  asso- 
ciation, oral  agreements  were  made  whereby  certain  truckmen  would 
receive  the  business  of  the  association  in  their  respective  communities 
in  return  for  a  fair  trucking  charge.  This  did  not  mean  that  the 
association  would  refuse  to  accept  livestock  delivered  by  other  truck- 
men, but  merely  meant  that  with  the  added  volume  the  truckmen 
chosen  could  haul  at  lower  rates.  At  present  a  few  animals  are 
delivered  in  wagons  by  near-by  farmers  but  practically  no  livestock 
ist driven  in  on  foot.  Most  of  the  stock  is  delivered  to  the  shipping 
point  of  the  association  by  truck.     (Figs.  4  and  5.) 

Each  community  is  served  by  one  or  more  truckmen  who  are 
approved  by  the  association  and  to  whom  the  association  relays  all 

11823°— 31 2 
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requests  for  trucks.  Figure  6  shows  the  territory  served  by  truckmen 
of  the  association.  The  numbers  in  Figure  6  correspond  to  the 
numbers  given  individual  truck  owners  in  Table  1,  which  shows  the 


Figure  6. 


X  Assembling  points  (•)  Concentrot/on  point.  Washington,  Indiana 

Numbers  represent  individual  truckmen  who  operate  in  the  designated  districts 

—TERRITORY    SERVED    BY    TRUCKMEN    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION 


Designated  truckmen  represent  the  Washington  Shipping  Association  in  their  respective  com- 
munities and  haul  livestock  at  minimum  rates 


principal  occupation  of  truckmen,  number  of  trucks  they  operate, 
rated  capacity  of  the  trucks,  usual  hauling  distance  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  regular  rate  per  trip. 
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Table  1. — Information  concerning  truckmen  under  agreement  with  the  association 


Truckman  No.1 

Principal  occupation 

Trucks 
operated 

Rated 
capacity 
of  trucks 

Usual 
hauling 
distance 
to  con- 
centra- 
tion 
point 

Usual 
charge 
per  trip 

1                           .      

Commercial  truckman.. 

Number 
2 

Tom 
1-2H 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2H-5 
1 
1 
1 
2H 

m 

1 

1 
1 

Miles 

20 

14 

10 

13 

12 

5 

5 

5 

20 
7 

13 
5 
25 
15 
13 
8 
7 

Dollars 
3.  00-5. 00 

2                                                                -  - 

3  00 

3 

Farmer  truckman 

Merchant  - 

2.00 

4                               

3.00 

5 

5.00 

6                                          .  .     - 

do 

1.50 

7.                     .     

do 

1.50 

8 

..do.    

1.  50 

92                                                

Commercial  truckman. . 
Farmer .  . 

3.  00-5.  00 

10     .                  

2.00 

11 

3  50 

12 

Farmer 

Commercial  truckman.. 
do 

2.00 

13  ..              

8.00 

14  2 

4.00 

15 

4.00 

16  ..      

do 

2.50 

17  2 

Commercial  truckman. . 

2  00 

1  Numbers  represent  individual  owners  of  trucks,  both  in  this  table  and  in  Figure  6. 

2  Truckmen  Nos.  9,  14,  and  17,  in  addition  to  hauling  direct  to  concentration  point  from  farms  located 
in  their  respective  communities,  truck  from  assembling  points  in  those  communities  to  the  concentration 
point. 

SELLING  POLICY 

The  manager  is  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  to  market  the 
livestock  where  in  his  opinion  the  greatest  net  return  will  be  obtained 
for  the  farmer.  He  is  free  to  consign  the  shipments  to  the  open 
markets,  or  to  ship  and  sell  to  packers,  either  directly  or  through  the 
National  Order  Buying  Co.,  a  farmers'  livestock  organization  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  111.,  which  acts  as  a  sales  agency  for 
cooperative  livestock  associations.  With  the  aid  of  market  telegrams 
and  radio  reports  the  manager  studies  the  various  outlets.  Knowing 
the  kind  and  grade  of  stock  he  has  to  sell  and  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  marketing  expenses  and  possibilities  of  shrinkage  and 
loss  on  consignments  to  each  market,  he  selects  that  market  which  is 
likely  to  net  his  patrons  the  most  money. 

Up  to  and  including  1926,  the  organization  shipped  all  livestock  to 
terminal  markets,  principally  Cincinnati,  but  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1927,  77  decks  of  hogs  were  sold  direct  to  a  near-by  packer. 
These  shipments  were  made  f.  o.  b.  loading  point  and  were  sold  on  the 
basis  of  "home  weight,"  that  is  weight  at  loading  point,  at  a  certain 
differential  under  the  Cincinnati  price  on  that  day.  This  method  of 
marketing  proved  satisfactory  from  the  farmer's  standpoint.  Table  2 
shows  returns  from  sales  of  hogs  sold  on  home-weight  basis  to  a 
near-by  packer  compared  with  built-up  returns  based  on  market 
quotations  and  expenses  on  a  terminal  market  to  which  the  associa- 
tion can  conveniently  ship. 
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The  organization  would  have  continued  selling  hogs  to  this  packer, 
but  the  agreement  between  the  two  expired  and  was  not  renewed 
because  the  packer  reduced  his  kill  and  was  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  from  nearer  districts.  After  such  successful  direct-to-p acker 
sales,  the  association  immediately  sought  other  direct  outlets.  Sixty 
decks  of  hogs  were  sold  to  packers  between  April  27  and  June  20, 
1927,  through  the  Eastern  States  Co.  (now  the  National  Order  Buying 
Co.).  Forty-four  of  these  were  sold  f.  o.  b.  loading  point  on  a 
guaranteed-yield  basis,  at  a  quoted  price,4  and  16  decks  were  sold 
outright,  f.  o.  b.  loading  point  on  home-weight  basis. 

These  sales  were  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  The  Eastern  States  Co. 
advanced  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  animals,  the 
balance  being  sent  to  the  association  as  soon  as  the  company  had 
received  final  returns  from  the  packers.  On  an  average,  10  days 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  association  shipped  its  hogs  through  the 
Eastern  States  Co.  until  final  settlement  was  made  by  the  company. 

Of  the  shipments  made  to  the  open  market  Cincinnati  receives  by 
far  the  largest  share,  although  some  are  consigned  to  other  markets 
when  the  difference  in  prices  justifies  this  selection.  Table  3  shows 
the  results  obtained  by  the  association  through  making  a  careful 
selection  of  markets. 

4  The  packer  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  price  on  the  home  weight  of  the  hogs  provided  they  dressed  out  a 
certain  percentage.  If  they  dressed  more  than  guaranteed,  the  farmers  would  receive  proportionately 
more  but  if  they  failed  to  yield  the  guaranteed  percentage,  the  packer  paid  proportionately  less.  In  deter- 
mining this  yield  each  hog  is  weighed  separately. 
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Table  3. — Actual  returns  from  sales  of  hogs  sold  on  an  eastern  terminal  market  by  the 

to  February  8, 

ACTUAL  RETURNS   FROM   SALES   ON  AN  EASTERN  TERMINAL  MARKET 


Shipment 

Hogs 
shipped 

Total 
home 
weight 

Total 
market 
weight 

Total 
shrink 

Market 

price 

per  100 

pounds 

Terminal 

gross  sales 

value 

Termi- 
nal and 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
expense 

Home 
expense 

Net  to 
farmers 

Aver- 
age 

price  re- 
ceived 
per  100 
pounds 
(home- 
weight 
basis) 

Jan.     18 
(8  decks) . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nu  mber 
411 
31 
92 
69 
10 
1 

11 
2 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
3 

Head 
82,  355 

9,015 
12,  415 

8,880 
985 
260 

4,405 
680 
165 
560 
660 
860 
260 
165 

1,685 

Pounds 
79,  660 

8,720 
12,  010 

8,590 
960 
250 

1,260 
660 
160 
540 
640 
830 
250 
160 

1,630 

Pounds 

2,695 

295 

405 

290 

25 

10 

145 

20 

5 

20 

20 

30 

10 

5 

55 

Dollars 
9.00 
8.90 
8.25 
8.00 
7. 75 
7.50 
7.25 
7.25 
6.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 

Dollars 

7, 169.  40 

776.  08 

990.  82 

687.20 

74.40 

18.75 

308.  85 

47.85 

10.80 

35.10 

41.60 

49.80 

13.75 

8.00 

81.50 

Dollars 

476. 93 

46.74 

83.63 

61.07 

7.74 

1.38 

21.21 

3.40 

1.03 

2.93 

4.49 

4.08 

1.38 

1.02 

7.65 

Dollars 

104.50 

12.20 

16.81 

12.40 

1.32 

.42 

5.72 

.86 

.29 

.81 

.94 

1.20 

.42 

.29 

2.32 

Dollars 

6,  587. 97 

717. 14 

890.38 

613.  73 

65.34 

16.95 

281.92 

43.59 

9.48 

31.36 

36.17 

44.52 

11.95 

6.69 

71.53 

Dollars 
8.00 
7.95 
7.17 
6.91 
6.63 
6.52 
6.40 
6.41 
5.75 
5.60 
5.48 
5.18 
4.60 
4.05 
4.25 

Total- 

642 

123,  350 

119,  320 

4,030 

10,  313.  90 

724.68 

160.50 

9,  428.  72 

Jan.     26 
(5  decks) . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

199 

58 

12 

71 

31 

4 

2 

15 

2 

1 

2 

37,  525 

10,490 

1,590 

20,125 

4,250 

425 

590 

6,380 

265 

205 

500 

36,800 

10,290 

1,560 

19,  740 

4,170 

420 

580 

6,260 

260 

200 

490 

725 
200 
30 
385 
80 
5 

10 

120 

5 

5 

10 

9.00 
8.90 
8.50 
8.25 
8.25 
7.  75 
7.75 
7.25 
7.00 
6.50 
5.00 

3,  312.  00 

915.81 

132.  60 
1,  628.  55 

344.02 
32.55 
44.95 

453.  83 
18.20 
13.00 
24.50 

240.31 

68.32 

11.88 

112.  02 

31.23 

3.56 

3.25 

31.97 

1.98 

1.25 

2.90 

51.52 

14.37 

2.16 

27.62 

5.81 

.64 

.83 

8.74 

.42 

.36 

.71 

3,  020. 17 

833.12 

118.56 

1,488.91 

306.98 

28.35 

40.87 

413. 12 

15.80 

11.39 

20.89 

8.05 
7.94 
7.46 
7.40 
7.22 
6.67 
6.93 
6.48 
5.96 
5.56 
4.18 

Total- . 

397 

82,  345 

80,  770 

1,575 

6,  920.  01 

508.67 

113. 18 

6,  298. 16 

Jan.     30 
(2  decks) . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

96 

36 

1 

2 

1 

19,550 

9,540 

435 

455 

230 

19,  360 

9,450 

430 

450 

230 

190 

90 

5 

5 

9.15 
8.60 
7.75 
7.00 
5.50 

1,  771.  44 

812.  70 

33.32 

31.50 

12.65 

125.  51 
55.79 
2.22 

2.80 
1.41 

27.08 
13.21 

.65 
.67 
.39 

1,  618. 85 

743.  70 

30.45 

28.03 

10.85 

8.28  | 
7.80 
7.00 
6. 16  ! 

4.71  j 

Total- 

136 

30,  210 

29,920 

290 

2,  661.  61 

187.  73 

42.00 

2,  431.  88 



Feb.    8 
(2  decks) . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

100 
16 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

18,700 

4,035 

580 

1,355 

1,005 

250 

280 

145 

640 

165 

18,  080 
3,900 
560 
1,310 
970 
240 
270 
140 
620 
160 

620 

135 

20 

45 

35 

10 

10 

5 

20 

5 

9.00 
8.60 
7.75 
7.25 
7.25 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.25 
1.00 

1,  627.  20 

335.  40 

43.40 

94.97 

70.32 

15.60 

16.20 

7.70 

32.55 

1.60 

109. 13 
21.49 
4.08 
6.34 
4.98 
1.34 
1.82 
.92 
2.85 
1.01 

25.28 
5.46 
.81 
1.83 
1.33 
.40 
.43 
.27 
.90 
.29 

1, 492.  79 

308.  45 

38.51 

86.80 

64.01 

13.86 

13.95 

6.51 

28.80 

.30 

7.98 
7.64 
6.64 
6.41 
6.37 
5.  54 
4.98 
4.49 
4.50 

Total- 

133 

27, 155 

26,250 

905 

2,  244.  94 

153.  96 

37.00 

2,  053.  98 

Total 

(17 
decks) - 

1,308 

263,  060 

256,  260 

6,800 

22, 140. 46 

1,  575. 04 

352.68 

20,  212.  74 

1  The  built-up  comparative  returns  were  calculated  by  deducting  the  average  shrink  to  the  nearby  termi- 
nal market  for  that  season  of  the  year  from  the  home  weight  of  the  hogs.  Using  these  calculated  terminal 
weights  and  top  prices  for  similar  weights  and  grades  of  hogs  on  the  nearby  terminal,  the  returns  represent 
what  the  hogs  presumably  would  have  brought  had  they  been  consigned  to  the  market  and  sold  on  the  day 
following  country  loading. 
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Washington  Shipping  Association   compared  with   built-up  returns,  January  18, 


ESTIMATED  RETURNS 

FOR   SAME   ANIMALS   IF 
MARKET 

SOLD    ON  A   NEARBY   TERMINAL 

Average 
rate  of 
shrink 

Total 
market 
weight 

Total 
shrink 

Market 

price 

per  100 

pounds 

Terminal 

gross  sales 

value 

Built-up 
terminal 
and  trans- 
portation 
expense 

Built-up 

home 
expense 

Net  to 
farmers 

Average 
price  re- 
ceived 
per  100 
pounds 
(home- 
weight 
basis) 

Gain  by 
selling  on 
eastern 
terminal 
market 

Per  cent 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 

Pounds 
80,  460 

8,805 
12,  130 

8,675 
960 
255 

4,350 
665 
165 
545 
645 
840 
255 
165 

1,645 

Pounds 
1,895 
210 
285 
205 
25 
5 

55 
15 

Dollars 
8.60 
8.25 
8.00 
8.00 
6.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 

Dollars 

6,  819.  56 

726.  41 

970.  40 

694.  00 

62.40 

19.13 

304.  50 

46.55 

10.72 

32.70 

38.70 

50.40 

12.75 

8.25 

90.48 

Dollars 

337. 04 

32.27 

60.73 

44.50 

5.73 

.97 

14.47 

2.32 

.73 

2.02 

3.26 

2.76 

.97 

.73 

5.10 

Dollars 

112.62 

12.32 

16.97 

12.11 

1.32 

.41 

6.07 

.94 

.29 

.79 

.92 

1.18 

.41 

.29 

2.28 

Dollars 

6, 469.  90 

681.  82 

892.  70 

637.  39 

55.35 

17.75 

283.  96 

43.29 

9.70 

29.89 

34.52 

46.46 

11.37 

Dollars 
7.86 
7.56 
7.19 

Dollars 

7.18 
5.62 
6.83 
6.45 
6.37 
5.88 
5.34 
6.23 
5.40 
4.37 

15 
15 
20 
5 

7.  23            4.  38 
83. 10  |          4.  93 

40 

120,  560 

2,790 

9,  986.  95 

513.  60 

168.  92 

9,  304.  43 

124.29 

2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 

36,  660 

10,  250 

1,555 

19,480 

4,150 

415 

575 

6,235 

260 

200 

490 

865 
240 

35 
645 
100 

10 

15 

145 

5 

5 

10 

8.60 
8.60 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
5.00 

3, 152.  76 

881.50 

124.  40 

1,  558.  40 

332.  00 

29.05 

37.38 

436.  45 

18.20 

13.00 

24.50 

163.  41 
46.54 

8.22 
74.30 
21.56 

2.48 

2.16 
21.00 

1.37 
.86 

1.95 

51.30 

14.23 

2.15 

27.24 

5.79 

.63 

.82 

8.71 

.42 

.36 

.71 

2,  938.  05 

820.73 

114.  03 

1,  456.  86 

304.65 

25.94 

34.40 

406.74 

16.41 

11.78 

21.84 

7.83 
7.82 
7.17 
7.24 
7.17 
6.10 
5.83 
6.38 
6.19 
5.75 
4.37 

80,  270 

2,075 

6,  607.  64 

343.  85 

112.36 

6, 151. 43 

146.  73 

2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 

19,100 

9,320 

425 

445 

225 

450 

220 

10 

10 

5 

8.65 
8.40 
7.00 
7.00 

1,  652.  15 
782.  88 
29.75 
31.  15 

83.46 

36.71 

1.43 

1.85 

.93 

26.74 

13.04 

.64 

.66 

.38 

1,  541.  95 
733. 13 

27.68 
28.64 
11.07 

7.89 
7.68 
6.36 
6.29 
4.81 

5.  50             12.  38 

29,  515 

695 

2.  508.  31 

124.  38 

41.46 

2,  342.  47 

89.41 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

18,440 
3,980 
570 
1,335 
990- 
245 
275 
145 
630 
165 

260 
55 
10 
20 
15 
5 
5 

8.80 
8.25 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.25 
.80 

1,  622.  72 

328.35 

37.05 

90.11 

66.83 

14.70 

16.50 

7.98 

33.08 

1.32 

82.43 
15.77 
3.23 
4.43 
3.57 

.97 
1.41 

.72 
1.94 

.77 

25.80 
5.54 
.82 
1.85 
1.35 
.40 
.43 
.27 
.91 
.13 

1,  514.  49 

307.04 

33.00 

83.83 

61.91 

13.33 

14.66 

6.99 

30.23 

.42 

8.10 
7.61 
5.69 
6.19 
6.16 
5.33 
5.24 
4.82 
4.72 

10 

26,  775 

380 

2,  218.  64 

115.  24 

37.  50       2,  065.  90 

2  11.92 

257, 120 

5,940 

21,  321.  54 

1,  097.  07 

360.24  !  19.864.23 

348.  51 

Loss. 
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Results  of  sales  by  different  methods  and  on  different  markets 
shown  in  the  tables,  demonstrate  the  possibilities  and  importance  of  a 
proper  market  selection  and  the  opportunities  offered  managers  of 
shipping  organizations  to  merchandise  the  livestock  rather  than 
merely  ship  it.  The  application  of  such  merchandising  methods 
usually  results  in  a  gain  to  the  farmer  and  places  the  livestock  on  a 
market  where  it  is  needed. 

The  association  sells  some  livestock  at  the  local  stock  pens  to 
butchers  who  are  in  the  market  for  killing  stock  and  to  farmers  who 
need  stockers  and  feeders.  During  1928,  1,340  hogs,  162  cattle, 
66  calves,  and  110  sheep  were  sold  in  this  way.  Such  sales  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  Cincinnati  prices;  they  net  the  owner  more  by  the 
amount  of  the  terminal  and  transportation  expenses  to  market,  and 
they  supply  local  needs  for  livestock  both  for  killing  and  feeding 
purposes.  Table  4  shows  the  number  of  animals  the  association  sold 
to  farmers  and  local  butchers  during  the  period  1925-1928. 

Table  4. — Local  sales  of  livestock  to  farmers  and  local  butchers,  1925-1928 


Year 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total 

1925 

Number 
32 
131 
104 
162 

Number 

316 

170 

233 

66 

Number 

558 

1,157 

2,557 

1,340 

Number 

77 

265 

279 

110 

Number 
983 

1926 

1,723 

1927..                                                                       

3,173 

1928 

1,678 

Total.                                                     .     . 

429 

785 

5,612 

731 

7,557 

ASSOCIATION  INSURANCE  SERVICE 

The  association  provides  each  patron  "transit"  insurance  on  his 
livestock  from  the  time  it  reaches  the  local  stock  pens  until  it  is  sold. 
A  small  deduction  to  cover  the  expense  is  made  from  the  returns  of 
sale  of  each  owner  in  the  shipment.  The  association's  insurance  rates 
are  10  cents  per  head  on  cattle  and  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  other 
classes  of  livestock  shipped.  These  rates  are  lower  than  commer- 
cial insurance  rates  for  similar  service  at  this  point.  During  1928, 
insurance  at  commercial  rates  would  have  cost  the  association  $776.52 
more  than  the  charges  at  association  rates.  Further,  on  the  volume 
of  business  handled  in  1928  the  insurance  charges  at  association  rates 
amounted  to  $1,570.15,  while  the  actual  amount  paid  to  patrons  for 
losses  was  $901.99.  This  would  indicate  a  saving  of  $668.16  out  of 
the  amount  collected  for  insurance,  which,  if  added  to  the  $776.52 
saved  through  the  lower  association  rates,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
total  saving  of  more  than  $1,400. 

The  association's  rates  have  been  lowered  from  time  to  time  as  the 
insurance  fund  became  larger  than  necessary.  Originally  the  deduc- 
tion was  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  livestock  shipped;  this  was 
reduced  to  4  cents  in  1926,  to  3  cents  in  1927,  and  finally,  in  1928,  the 
rate  on  cattle  was  lowered  to  a  flat  10  cents  per  head  and  that  on  other 
classes  remained  the  same  as  in  1927.  Year-to-year  savings  from 
insurance  have  formed  a  sinking  fund,  out  of  which  are  paid  such 
general  items  of  expense  as  office  supplies,  telephone,  telegrams, 
directors'  fees,  and  all  other  items  of  local  expense  not  chargeable  to 
the  manager.  On  December  31,  1928,  there  was  $2,800  in  the  sinking 
fund. 
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PRORATING  SERVICE 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  livestock  are  returned  to  the  individual 
owners  in  each  shipment,  after  the  expenses  of  marketing  have  been 
deducted.  Sales  are  prorated  at  the  local  office  of  the  association 
because  the  manager  feels  that  with  his  knowledge  of  the  livestock 
shipped  and  the  prices  received,  prorating  can  be  more  equitably 
performed  there  than  at  the  terminal  market.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  for  this  service;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  manager's  duties. 

ACCOUNTING  RECORDS 

The  accounting  records  of  the  association  are  adequate.  Com- 
plete details  of  each  shipment,  kept  in  a  large  envelope  called  the 
shipment-record  envelope,  furnish  the  foundation  of  the  accounting 
system.  Information  contained  in  the  original  sheets  is  transferred 
in  totals  for  permanent  record  to  a  shipment  summary  record  from 
which  monthly  statements  and  annual  reports  are  prepared.  A 
permanent  record  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  organization  is 
kept  by  means  of  a  cash  journal.  In  addition  to  these  books  the 
organization  keeps  a  card  file  of  the  names  of  all  farmers  that  patronize 
the  association.  The  card  contains  information  which  the  associa- 
tion uses  in  calculating  refunds  of  commissions  to  members. 

Books  are  open  for  inspection  at  all  times,  and  patrons  are  privi- 
leged to  ask  for  information  on  any  shipment  that  has  been  made. 
A  complete  audit  is  made  each  year  by  a  committee  of  farm  bureau 
members,  after  which  all  members  of  the  association  receive  copies 
of  the  annual  report.  The  manager  thinks  that  all  patrons  should 
be  completely  informed  of  the  association's  operations  and  financial 
condition.  Such  a  policy  tends  to  create  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  members. 

PUBLICITY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

The  association  advertises  its  activities  by  a  monthly  letter.  These 
letters  or  circulars  contain  statistics  on  volume  of  livestock  handled, 
prices  received,  and  costs  of  marketing,  with  some  interesting  high 
lights  of  the  association's  efficiency  of  operation.  They  include  some 
of  the  outstanding  sales  made  during  the  month  and  items  regarding 
successful  operations  of  individual  members.  Following  is  a  sample 
monthly  market  letter  issued  by  the  association.  The  farm  bureau 
gives  publicity  to  the  association  throughout  the  year,  especially  at 
county  fairs  and  gatherings  of  farmers. 

Washington  Livestock   Shipping  association 
Washington,  Indiana 

A  good  business  reputation  is  acquired  only  through  fair  dealings  and  honest 
effort,  and  by  constantly  giving  satisfactory  service.  This  policy  has  built  up 
your  association's  volume  of  business  steadily. 

Your  local  association  handled  32  cars  of  livestock  during  the  month  of  October, 
averaging  a  car  for  every  day  in  the  month.  We  shipped  to  the  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburgh  producers  during  this  period: 

24  cars         1,812  hogs  355,940  lbs.  7,530  lbs.  shrink  or  2.1  per  cent. 

4  cars              93  cattle  78,570  lbs.  4,085  lbs.  shrink  or  5.1  per  cent. 

2  cars            220  calves  35,565  lbs.  1,795  lbs.  shrink  or  5.0  per  cent. 

52  sheep  4,010  lbs.  205  lbs.  shrink  or  5.1  per  cent. 
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Local  sales — 111  hogs,  24  cattle,  6  calves. 

Market  value  of  all  stock  during  month,  $48,614.96. 

Market  expense — rate  per  cwt.  Cinn.,  47.30,  Pitts.  64.30. 

Number  of  bills  of  sale  issued  during  the  month — 392. 

We  show  an  average  cost  of  shipping  for  the  past  10  months  of  60.20  per  cwt. 
which  is  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  your  association. 

Through  the  influence  of  your  organization  the  freight  rates  have  been  lowered 
from  3  to  50  per  cwt.  between  Washington  and  Cincinnati,  and  Washington  and 
Pittsburgh,  effective  November  1,  1928.  This  could  not  have  been  obtained  by 
individual  effort.  This  will  mean  a  saving  of  $2,000.00  next  year  to  you  or, 
measured  in  membership  dues,  it  pays  for  400  members  for  one  year  in  the  farm 
bureau. 

HELPFUL     HINTS 

Report  to  manager  all  unsatisfactory  sales,  weights,  or  errors,  immediately. 
This  he  should  know. 

If  you  come  with  your  stock,  see  that  weights,  marks,  and  tags  correspond  to 
your  scale  ticket. 

Do  not  crowd  livestock  in  wagons  and  trucks  as  this  causes  both  the  associa- 
tion and  yourself  losses. 

Keep  water  before  veal  calves  as  they  learn  to  drink  and  it  will  help  your 
weight  on  the  market  as  they  are  watered  there. 

Deliver  your  livestock  before  noon  if  possible,  as  late  arrivals  often  cause 
crowded  cars  and  heavy  shrink  due  to  overloading.  We  can  not  anticipate  our 
car  requirements  after  2  p.  m.  All  livestock  should  be  delivered  before  this 
time. 

This  is  your  association  and  you  have  a  right  to  offer  any  suggestions.  Make 
this  your  business  by  patronizing  it  and  asking  any  questions  you  wish.  The 
books  are  open  to  the  public  at  all  times.  Market  your  livestock  through  your 
own  association  and  it  will  be  "IN  THE  HANDS  OF  A  FRIEND  FROM 
BEGINNING   TO  END." 

The  association  has  made  no  effort  to  furnish  the  local  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  with  information  relative  to  its  operations,  al- 
though this  method  of  publicity  has  been  found  to  be  effective  by 
several  large  and  successful  shipping  associations  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
Information  relative  to  market  top  sales  giving  shippers'  names  and 
the  price  the  livestock  brought,  as  well  as  feeding  margins,  light 
shrinks,  new  volume  records,  and  statements  from  satisfied  patrons 
is  effective  publicity. 

A  considerable  amount  of  educational  work  is  done.  The  manager 
attends  the  monthly  township  farm  bureau  meetings  in  Daviess 
County  and  meets  the  shippers,  and  he  attends  meetings  in  adjoining 
counties  upon  invitation  from  the  farmers.  Figure  7  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  these  meeting  points  in  the  trade  territory  of  the  association. 
The  manager  usually  addresses  the  group,  pointing  out  the  trends  in 
livestock  markets,  services  of  the  association  in  the  selling  and  han- 
dling of  stock,  and  advantages  accruing  to  farmers  through  supporting 
their  own  organization. 

The  manager  encourages  shippers  to  visit  the  central  markets  and 
a  near-by  packing  plant,  which  is  a  customer  of  the  association,  in 
order  to  see  how  their  stock  is  handled. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  the  manager  and  directors  of  the  local  organi- 
zation, with  93  farmers,  visited  the  Producers  Cooperative  Commis- 
sion Association  at  Cincinnati  on  the  invitation  of  that  association. 
The  shippers  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  livestock  from  the  un- 
loading docks  at  the  stockyards  through  the  various  operations  of 
yarding,   feeding,   selling,    and   weighing   the   stock,    to   the   killing 
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floors  of  the  packer  and  then  to  the  coolers.  The  shippers  were  so 
pleased  with  this  market  tour  that  they  have  made  many  requests 
for  another  at  an  early  date. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  manager  of  the  association  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  country  feed  lots  and  pastures,  appraising  weights  and 
values  of  his  patrons'  stock.     This  affords  him  an  opportunity  to 


Figure  7.— Farm  bureau  Meeting  Places  in  Daviess  County  and 
Points  in  Other  counties  Where  livestock  Meetings  Were  Held, 
1928 

The  manager  makes  an  address  at  each  of  these  meetings,  which  are  well  attended  by  stockmen 

acquaint  shippers  with  market  demands  as  to  weight  and  quality  of 
animals  and  to  tell  shippers  about  the  services  of  the  association. 

VOLUME  HANDLED 

The  association  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  volume  of  business 
handled  during  each  of  the  years  of  its  operation.  Receipts  increased 
from  63  decks  of  livestock  in  1921  to  432  in  1928,  an  increase  of  about 
600  per  cent.     A  large  part  of  this  increase  resulted  from  the  tenfold 
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increase  in  territory  served.  As  the  association  is  not  located  in  a 
district  of  heavy  livestock  production,  the  showing  is  the  more 
striking.  Figure  8  and  Table  5  show  the  steady  growth  of  volume  of 
the  association. 


1921  1922  1923  1924  1925"  1926  1927  1928 

Figure  8.— Decks  of  Livestock  Handled  by  the  association,  1921-1928 

The  volume  of  business  has  increased  approximately  600  per  cent  in  seven  years 

Table  5. — Total  number  of  animals  and  calculated  decks  of  livestock  handled 
the  association,  1921-1928 


Year 

Hogs 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Total 
animals 

Total 

decks 

shipped  i 

1921  ... 

Head 

3,349 

4,203 

6,491 

11,744 

11,  660 

11,465 

20,  495 

22,  481 

Head 

232 

304 

524 

639 

814 

1,027 

1,  354 

1,718 

Head 
256 
514 
1,130 
1,431 
2,011 
1,901 
2,094 
2,340 

Head 

178 

195 

363 

558 

708 

1,134 

1,074 

1,153 

Head 
4, 015 
5,216 
8,508 

14,  372 
15, 193 

15,  527 
25,  017 
27,  692 

Number 
63 

1922 

81 

1923 

132 

1924 

218 

1925 

233 

1926  .. 

242 

1927 

386 

1928 

432 

Total          

91,888 

6,612 

11,677 

5,363 

115,  540 

1,787 

i  Decks  computed  on  the  following  basis:  70  hogs,  25  cattle,  75  calves,  100  sheep. 
PERFORMANCE  OF  PATRONS 

Data  used  in  this  section  of  the  analysis  were  obtained  for  the 
years  1925  to  1928,  inclusive.  Comparative  patronage  data  for  the 
first  four  years  of  the  association's  operation,  1921-1924,  could  not 
be  obtained.  Table  6  shows  in  totals  the  data  upon  which  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  was  based. 
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Table   6. — Number  of  patrons,   livestock  delivered,   and  number  of  deliveries  by 
-patrons  of  the  association,  1925-1928 


Total 
patrons 

Livestock  delivered  1 

Deliv- 
eries 1 

Year 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total 

made  by- 
patrons 

1925                 

Number 
472 
472 
642 
798 

Head 

782 

896 

1,250 

1,556 

Head 
1,695 
1,731 
1,861 
2,274 

Head 
11, 102 
10, 308 
17,  938 
21, 141 

Head 

631 

869 

795 

1,043 

Head 

14,  210 
13,  804 
21,844 
26, 014 

Number 
2,287 
2,404 

1926          .-    

1927 

3,001 

1928                   -     

3,471 

1  Figures  do  not  include  local  barter  or  sale  transactions  between  farmers  or  between  farmers  and  local 
butchers,  in  which  the  association  manager  acted  only  as  a  broker. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  PATRONS 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  patrons  served 
during  the  period  1925-1928,  especially  during  the  years  1927  and 
1928  when  additional  territory  in  Martin  and  Pike  Counties  was  taken 
over  by  the  organization.  Table  7  shows  the  number  of  patrons 
located  in  different  counties.  The  number  of  patrons  has  increased 
throughout  the  territory,  but  has  been  most  marked  in  Daviess, 
Martin,  and  Pike  Counties.  Patrons  within  Daviess  County  have 
increased  in  number  from  464  in  1925  to  616  in  1928;  the  number  of 
patrons  located  outside  of  Daviess  County  has  increased  from  8  in 
1925  to  182  in  1928.  In  1925  the  association  received  the  bulk  of  its 
business  from  the  southwestern  half  of  Daviess  County.  The  next 
three  years  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  number  of  patrons,  and  the 
trade  territory  was  expanded  materially.  Figures  9  and  10  show  the 
location  of  patrons  in  1925  and  1928.  During  this  time  the  association 
extended  its  trade  territory  approximately  20  miles  south  and  east 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Table  7. — Location  of  patrons  served  by  the  association,  1925-1928 


Location 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Daviess  County: 

Washington  Township .--.-.  ... 

Number 
192 
272 

Number 
195 
264 

Number 
199 
332 

Number 
246 

370 

Total 

464 
1 
1 
0 
6 

459 
6 
1 
0 
6 

531 

101 

1 

0 

9 

616 
99 

3 

Pike  County.         _-      .        ..        .              ...._. 

57 

23 

Total  

472 

472 

642 

798 
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The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  patrons  has  been  in  the  nonmember 
group — that  is,  farmers  who  patronize  the  association,  but  are  not 
members  of  the  Daviess  County  Farm  Bureau.5  This  increase  in 
number  of  nonmembers  is  the  natural  result  of  the  large  increase  in 
territory  taken  over  in  adjoining  counties.  Table  8  shows  that  the 
association  in  1925  served  only  62  nonmembers  or  13  per  cent  of  its 
total  patrons,  while  in  1928,  447  or  56  per  cent  of  the  total  patrons 
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CM.  S.ST.  P.  P.  R. 
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FIGURE  9.- 


-location  of  patrons  of  the  association  and  of  near-by 
Shipping  associations,   1925 


In  1925  the  association  received  the  bulk  of  its  business  from  the  southwestern  half  of  Daviess 

County 

were  nonmembers,  an  increase  of  nearly  400  nonmember  patrons. 
Figure  11  shows  the  growth  in  number  of  member  and  nonmember 
patrons  between  1925  and  1928,  an  increase  of  326  patrons  during 
that  period.     A  large  proportion  of  the  increase  was  held  each  year. 


-  Patrons  who  are  members  of  the  farm  bureau  in  other  counties  are  charged  the  same  shipping  rates 
as  members  of  the  Daviess  County  Farm  Bureau,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  they  are  considered 
nonmembers,  since  they  pay  no  membership  dues  to  the  Daviess  County  organization. 
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Figure  10.— Location  of  Patrons  of  the  Association  in  1928,  Posi- 
tions OF  NEAR-BY  ACTIVE  COMPETING  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
OF  ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH  HAD  MERGED  WITH  THE  WASHINGTON  ASSO- 
CIATION   SINCE    1925 

In  1928  the  area  served  by  the  association  had  expanded  so  that  it  included  parts  of  five  counties. 
The  Plainville  and  Montgomery  associations  merged  with  the  Washington  association  in  1926, 
the  Logootee  association  in  1927,  and  the  Petersburg  association  in  1928 
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Figure  11.— Member  and  Nonmember  Patrons  of  the  association, 

1925-1928 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  nonmembers  patronizing  the  association 
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Table  8. — Patrons  classified  according  to  membership,  1925-1928 


Year 

Members 

N  onmembers 

1925                             .    .              .                       . 

Number 

410 
396 
427 

351 

Per  cent 
86.9 
83.9 
66.5 

44.0 

Number 

62 

76 

215 

447 

Per  cent 
13. 1 

1926     

16.1 

1927                                   -  .     _     

33.5 

1928 

56.0 

RETENTION  OF  PATRONS 


Figure  12  shows  the  extent  of  the  retention  of  patrons  in  the  asso- 
ciation, as  a  result  of  which  the  total  number  of  patrons  increased  from 
472  in  1925  to  798  in  1928.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  farmers,  who 
had  not  shipped  through  the  association  during  the  two  preceding 
years,  started  in  1927,  and  similarly,  250  more  were  added  in  1928. 
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Figure    12.— Patrons    Delivering 
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Of  the  472  farmers  who  patronized  the  association  in  1925,  357  supported  it  in  1928;  79  patrons 
shipped  in  1926  but  not  in  1925  and  57  of  these  remained  shippers  in  1928.  In  1927,  216  farmers 
who  had  not  patronized  the  association  during  1925  or  1926,  came  in.  Of  this  group,  134  con- 
tinued to  support  the  organization  in  1928.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers,  who  had  not  shipped 
in  any  of  the  preceding  three  years,  came  in  in  1928 

How  long  this  rapid  rate  of  increase  can  continue  is  uncertain,  espe- 
cially since  the  boundary  lines  of  the  association's  trade  territory 
have  already  been  extended  to  20  miles  on  the  south  and  east,  while 
on  the  north  and  west  strong  competing  associations  are  functioning. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  organization  will  concentrate  its 
efforts  and  secure  more  patrons  in  the  territory  it  now  serves  rather 
than  attempt  to  enlarge  its  territory. 

TYPES  OF  PATRONS  AS  MEASURED  BY  VOLUME  OF  LIVESTOCK  DELIVERED 

Approximately  half  of  the  patrons  of  the  association  delivered  less 
than  20  head  of  livestock  a  year,  about  one-fourth  delivered  between 
20  and  40  head,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  delivered  40  or  more 
head  per  year.  Table  9  shows  that  these  proportions  have  remained 
practically  the  same  throughout  the  4-year  period. 
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Table  9. — Distribution  of  members  and  nonmembers  delivering  livestock  by  groups, 

1925-1928 


Livestock  delivered 

Patrons  delivering  specified  numbers  of  livestock 

in— 

(head) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1925-1928 

By  members: 
Less  than  20_ 

Number 
202 
104 
46 
29 
10 
12 
7 

Per  cent 

49.3 

25.4 

11.2 

7.1 

2.4 

2.9 

1.7 

Number 
185 
115 
48 
15 
14 
12 
7 

Per  cent 
46.7 
29.1 
12.1 
3.8 
3.5 
3.0 
1.8 

Number 
146 
131 
67 
35 
15 
20 
13 

Per  cent 
34.2 
30.7 
15.7 
8.2 
3.5 
4.7 
3.0 

Number 
100 
98 
57 
32 
20 
25 
19 

Per  cent 
28.5 
27.9 
16.3 
9.1 
5.7 
7.1 
5.4 

Per  cent 

20  to  39     - 

40  to  59 

60  to  79 

80  to  99.-. 

100  to  149 

Total 

410 

100.0 

396 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

351 

100.0 

By  nonmembers: 
Less  than  20 

51 
6 

82.3 

9.7 

60 
9 

7 

79.0 
11.8 
9.2 

161 

35 

10 

5 

74.9 
16.3 
4.7 
2.3 

334 

71 

26 

11 

3 

74.7 
15.9 
5.8 
2.5 

.7 

20  to  39 

40  to  59..- 

60  to  79 

3 
1 

1 

4.8 
1.6 
1.6 

80  to  99  . 

100  to  149 

2 
2 

.9 
.9 

2 

.4 

Total- 

62 

100.0 

76. 

100.0 

215 

100.0 

447 

100.0 

By  all  patrons: 

Less  than  20 

20  to  39 

253 
110 
46 
32 
11 
13 
7 

53.6 
23.3 
9.7 
6.8 
2.3 
2.8 
1.5 

245 
124 
55 
15 
14 
12 
7 

51.9 
26.3 
11.6 
3.2 
3.0 
2.5 
1.5 

307 
166 

77 
40 
15 
22 
15 

47.8 
25.9 
12.0 
6.3 
2.3 
3.4 
2.3 

434 
169 
83 
43 
23 
25 
21 

54.4 
21.2 
10.4 
5.4 
2.9 
3.1 
2.6 

52.0 
23.9 

40  to  59 

10.9 

60  to  79.— 

5.5 

80to99 

2.6 

100  to  149. 

3.0 

150  or  more 

2.1 

Total 

472 

100.0 

472 

100.0 

642 

100.0 

798 

100.0 

100.0 

Upon  further  analysis  of  the  patronage  figures  it  was  found  that 
the  number  of  member  patrons  in  the  small  delivery  group,  that  is, 
the  group  that  delivered  less  than  20  head  per  year,  decreased  each 
year,  whereas  the  number  of  member  patrons  who  delivered  80  or 
more  head  increased  both  in  number  and  percentage  each  year. 
During  1928,  81  per  cent  of  the  association's  volume  of  business  was 
furnished  by  hog  producers.     (Fig.  13.) 

Nonmember  patrons  of  the  association  were  as  a  rule  small  shippers. 
Approximately  75  per  cent  of  this  group  delivered  less  than  20  head  of 
livestock  per  patron  to  the  association  each  year.  Table  9  shows  that 
the  group  was  composed  of  small  producers,  or  farmers  who  delivered 
only  part  of  their  livestock  to  the  association.  In  1925  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  nonmembers  were  in  the  groups  that  delivered  an  average 
of  20  or  more  animals  to  the  association  each  year.  Between  1925  and 
1928  the  association  secured  more  of  the  large  nonmember  shippers 
with  a  result  that  in  the  later  year  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
nonmembers  were  in  this  group.  The  fact  that  the  association, 
during  1927  and  1928,  absorbed  the  territory  of  two  shipping  asso- 
ciations in  adjoining  counties  without  requiring  the  members  of  those 
associations  to  become  members  of  the  Daviess  County  Farm  Bureau 
explains  the  increase  in  larger  nonmember  shippers. 

The  number  of  member  patrons  decreased  during  the  4-year  period 
1925-1928.  Although  the  decrease  was  slight  in  actual  numbers 
(Table  8),  it  was  marked  when  measured  by  the  relative  percentage  of 
the  member  group  to  the  total  patrons.  Member  patrons  decreased 
from  approximately  87  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1925  to  about  44  per 
cent  in  1928.     This  reduction  was  brought  about  not  so  much  by  the 
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decrease  in  number  of  member  patrons  as  by  the  great  increase  in 
number  of  nonmember  patrons.  The  reduction  in  the  member 
group  was  greatest  among  the  smaller  producers,  those  who  delivered 
less  than  20  animals  to  the  association  annually.  (Table  9.)  This 
group  decreased  in  number  from  a  total  of  202  in  1925  to  exactly  100 
in  1928.  It  is  possible  that  many  dropped  their  membership  in  the 
farm  bureau  and  utilized  the  services  of  the  shipping  association  as 
nonmembers,  paying  the  higher  nonmember  shipping  charge  in  pref- 
erence to  farm  bureau  dues.  This  possibility  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  although  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  number  of  mem- 
ber patrons  during  1928,  the  total  patrons  in  Daviess  County,  includ- 
ing both  members  and  nonmembers,  increased  during  that  period. 
(Table  7.) 

The  importance  of  the  member  patrons  is  shown  more  vividly  when 
volume  of  livestock  delivered  to  the  association  is  used  as  the  criterion. 
In  spite  of  a  reduction  in  number  this  member  group  delivered  more 
livestock  in  1928  than  in  1925.  (Table  10.).  Four  hundred  and  ten 
members  delivered  13,269  head  of  livestock  in  1925  whereas  in  1928, 
351  members  delivered  19,083  head;  or  when  compared  with  totals, 


Figure  13. 


-Farmstead  of  one  of  the  large  hog  shippers  of  the  association.    Hog  producers  are 
giving  the  shipping  association  strong  support 


the  member  group  which  represented  87  per  cent  of  total  patrons  in 
1925  delivered  93  per  cent  of  the  total  livestock,  while  in  1928  the 
total  members  amounted  to  only  44  per  cent  of  total  patrons  yet  this 
group  delivered  73  per  cent  of  the  total  livestock. 

Table  10. — Livestock  delivered  to  the  association  by  member  and   nonmember   pa- 
trons, 1925-1928 


Year 

By  member  pa-         By  nonmember 
trons                          patrons 

1925 

Head 
13,  269 
12,  867 
18, 178 
19,  083 

Per  cent        Head 
93.4  1            941 
93.2  |            937 
83.2  |        3,666 
73.4  j        6,931 

Per  cent 
6.6 

1926 

6  8 

1927 

16.8 

1928 

26  6 

The  average  number  of  animals  delivered  to  the  association  each 
year  by  individual  members  was  32  in  1925  and  in  1926,  but  in  1927 
increased  to  43,  and  in  1928  to  54.  Averages  for  nonmember  patrons 
showed  no  such  increase.  Patrons  in  the  nonmember  group  delivered 
on  the  average  15  head  of  livestock  to  the  association  in  1925,  12  in 
1926,  17  in  1927,  and  16  head  in  1928. 
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The  increase  in  the  averages  of  members  and  the  constancy  in  the 
averages  of  nonmembers  indicate  that  the  heavy  producers  have 
remained  members  of  the  county  farm  bureau  and  the  shipping 
association;  the  patrons  who  have  dropped  their  membership  and 
possibly  shipped  as  nonmembers  have  been  those  who  delivered,  on 
the  average,  smaller  quantities  of  livestock. 

The  regularity  with  which  patrons  of  the  association  delivered 
livestock  is  shown  in  Table  11.  Of  the  total  number  of  livestock 
producers  who  patronized  the  association  at  some  time  during  the 
4-year  period,  390  delivered  1  year  only,  196  delivered  some  2  of  the  4 
years,  122  delivered  some  3  of  the  4  years,  and  309  delivered  in  all  4 
years. 

Table  11. — Patrons  who  delivered  livestock  to  the  association,  by  groups  according 
to  consistency  of  delivery,  and  total  livestock  delivered  by  each  group  during  the 
period,  1925-1928 


Period  of  deliveries 

Patrons 

Livestock  delivered 

Number 
390 
196 

122 
309 

Per  cent 
38.3 
19.3 
12.0 

30.4 

Number 
6,306 
8,894 
9,584 
51,088 

Per  cent 

8.3 

11.7 

12.6 

All  4  vears 

67.4 

Total 

1,017 

100.0 

75,  872 

100.0 

Although  the  patrons  who  delivered  during  only  one  of  the  four 
years  constituted  38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  patrons  served 
during  the  4-year  period,  they  delivered  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
livestock,  while  the  patrons  who  delivered  livestock  during  each  of 
the  four  years  constituted  30.4  per  cent  of  the  total  patrons  and 
delivered  67.4  per  cent  of  the  total  livestock. 

The  309  regular  4-year  shippers  delivered  78.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
livestock  received  bv  the  association  in  1925;  76.9  per  cent  in  1926; 
62.5  per  cent  in  1927;  and  59.9  per  cent  in  1928. 

Table  12  shows  that  patrons  who  delivered  in  only  one  of  the  four 
years  delivered  an  average  of  16  head  of  livestock  to  the  association 
during  the  4-year  period.  Those  who  patronized  the  association  any 
two  of  the  four  years  delivered  an  average  of  23  head  per  year,  the 
3-year  patrons  averaged  26  head  per  year,  and  the  regular  4-year 
shippers  delivered  an  average  of  41  head  per  year.  This  further  indi- 
cates that  the  larger  producers  were  regular  patrons  and  the  in-and- 
out  patrons  were  probably  the  smaller  livestock  producers. 

Table  12. — Average  number  of  animals  delivered  by  patrons  in  the  group  indicated, 

1925-1928 


Period  of  deliveries 

Average  number  of  animals  delivered 
per  patron  each  year 

Four- 
year 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

average 

1  year  only    _         ...  ..      ..      

Number 
21 

16 

Number 
15 
13 

Number 
16 
26 
30 
44 

Number 
16 
24 
32 
51 

Number 
16 

23 

19 

23 

26 

All  4  vears..      .-.-.. 

36                34 

41 

30 

29 

34 

33 

32 
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NUMBER  OF  DELIVERIES  BY  PATRONS  EACH  YEAR 

The  average  number  of  deliveries  by  all  patrons  decreased  from  5 
in  1925,  1926,  and  1927,  to  4  in  1928.  Member  patrons  used  the 
service  of  the  association  more  often  than  did  nonmembers.  In  1925, 
members  averaged  5  shipments  through  the  association  during  the 
year;  in  1928  this  increased  to  7.  Nonmembers  made  on  the  average 
3  deliveries  each  in  1925,  and  2  deliveries  each  in  the  3  years  following. 

The  fact  that  the  average  number  of  deliveries  to  the  association  by 
all  patrons  was  smaller  in  1928  than  in  the  other  years  may  be  at- 
tributed in  part  at  least  to  the  large  increase  in  number  of  nonmember 
patrons  during  the  years  1927  and  1928. 

When  these  data  were  further  analyzed  by  groups  according  to 
consistency  of  deliveries  it  was  found  that  the  regular  4-year  shippers 
utilized  the  services  of  the  organization  more  often  than  did  the 
patrons  who  delivered  irregularly.  Table  13  shows  that  the  1-year 
patrons  made  on  the  average  only  2  deliveries  to  the  association 
annually  during  the  years  in  which  they  shipped.  The  2-year 
patrons  made  3  deliveries,  the  3-year  patrons  made  4,  and  the  regular 
4-year  patrons  made  an  average  of  6  deliveries  each  year.  This  cor- 
roborates the  conclusion  that  the  larger  producers  are  using  the 
association  more  often  than  are  the  smaller  ones;  in  all  probability 
they  are  attempting  to  spread  their  deliveries  throughout  the  year 
rather  than  dispose  of  their  entire  livestock  crops  in  one  or  two 
shipments. 

Table  13. — Total  number  of  deliveries  made  and  yearly  average  number  of  deliveries 

per  patron,  1925-1928 


Periods  of  deliveries 


Total 
patrons 


Total  deliveries 
for  periods 
indicated 


Yearly  average 

deliveries  per 

patron 


1  year  only_ 
Any  2  years. 
Any  3  years 
All  4  years.. 

Total. 


Number 
390 
196 
122 


Number 

840 
1,231 
1,567 

7,525 


Number 


1,017 
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DISTANCE  OF  PATRONS  FROM  WASHINGTON 

The  territory  served  by  the  association  was  enlarged  considerably 
during  the  period  1925  to  1928.  In  1925  only  55  patrons  were  located 
outside  of  a  10-mile  distance  from  the  city  of  Washington;  in  1928, 
289  patrons  in  this  territory  were  served.  Table  14  shows  the  num- 
ber of  patrons  located  within  certain  distances  from  the  city.  It 
indicates  little  change  in  the  average  distance  for  member  patrons, 
this  having  been  6.3  miles  in  1925,  and  6.8  miles  in  1928.  There  was 
a  noticeable  increase,  however,  in  the  average  distance  of  nonmembers 
from  Washington,  a  range  from  7.7  miles  in  1925  to  14  miles  in  1927. 
In  1928  the  average  for  this  group  was  lowered  to  11.4  miles.  The 
increase  during  the  first  three  years  came  from  the  addition  of  many 
new  nonmember  patrons  in  Martin  County,  which  adjoins  Daviess 
County  on  the  east,  and  in  more  distant  parts  of  Daviess  County. 
The  decrease  during  1928  was  brought  about  by  the  addition  of 
nonmembers  in  closer  territory,  including  Pike  County,  which  adjoins 
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Daviess  County  on  the  south.  Of  the  total  increase  of  326  patrons 
between  the  years  1925  and  1928,  234  were  from  territory  more  than 
10  miles  distant  from  Washington. 

Table  14. — Number  of  -patrons  living  at  specified  distances  from  the  Washington 
concentration  point,  1925-1928 


Distance  from 

Washington 

(miles) 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

Mem- 
bers 

Non- 
mem- 
bers 

Total 

5  or  less 

5.5  to  10i 

10.5  to  15 

15.5  to  20 

More  than  20— 

191 

176 

34 

7 

2 

21 
29 
6 
5 

1 

212 

205 

40 

12 

3 

182 

156 

38 

15 

5 

25 
34 
8 
6 
3 

207 
190 
46 
21 

8 

183 

174 

52 

13 

5 

31 
38 
28 
94 
24 

214 
212 

80 
107 

29 

157 
135 
41 
14 
4 

115 
102 

69 
139 

22 

272 
237 
110 
153 
26 

Total 

410 

62 

472 

396 

76 

472 

427 

215 

642 

351 

447  !        798 

Patrons    10 
miles  distant 
or  less. 

417 

55 
Miles 

6.5 

397 

75 
Miles 

6.9 

426 

216 
Miles 

9.2 

509 

Patrons    more 
than  10  miles 
distant . 

289 

Average      dis- 
tance     from 
Washington.. 

Miles 

6.3 

Miles 
7.7 

Miles 
6.7 

Miles 
8.1 

Miles 

6.9 

Miles 
14.0 

Miles 
6.8 

Miles 
11.4 

Miles 
9.4 

'  Distance  was  measured  in  units  of  one-half  mile. 

A  large  majority  of  the  member  patrons  are  located  within  the 
10-mile  zone,  but  this  group  decreased  in  number  between  1925  and 
1928.  In  the  former  37ear  367  members  within  the  10-mile  zone 
shipped  through  the  association;  in  the  latter  year  only  292  members 
shipped  from  that  territory.  Nonmembers  in  this  territory  increased 
from  50  to  217  during  the  same  period.  The  greatest  increase  in 
number  of  nonmembers  occurred  in  the  territory  more  than  10  miles 
distant  from  Washington,  in  which  the  association  served  only  12 
nonmember  patrons  in  1925,  while  in  1928  it  served  230  nonmembers. 

The  total  number  of  patrons  located  within  10  miles  of  Washington 
increased  from  417  in  1925  to  509  in  1928.  This  increase  was  not  so 
great,  proportionally,  as  the  growth  in  number  of  patrons  outside  the 
10-mile  zone,  the  latter  group  having  increased  from  approximately 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  patrons  in  1925  to  36  per  cent  in  1928.  Table 
15  shows  the  percentage  of  total  patrons  located  inside  and  outside 
the  10-mile  zone  and  the  percentage  of  total  livestock  receipts 
delivered  to  the  association  by  each  group  during  1925-1928. 

Table  15. — Percentage  of  total  patrons  living  specified  distances  from  Washington 
and  percentage  of  total  livestock  receipts  delivered  to  the  association  by  each  group, 
1925-1928 


Distance 
from  Wash- 

Percentage of  total  patrons  living  indicated 
distance  from  Washington 

Percentage  of  total  livestock  receipts  deliv- 
ered by  specified  group 

ington 

1925 

1926              1927 

1928 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Miles 

10  or  less 

More  than  10. 

Per  cent 
88.3 
11.7 

Per  cent       Per  cent 
84.1  i           66.4 
15.9         •     33.6 

Per  cent 
63.8 
36.2 

Per  cent 

91.4 

8.6 

Per  cent 
84.1 
15.9 

Per  cent 
71.3 

28.7 

Per  cent 
73.9 
26.1 
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When  measured  by  the  quantity  of  livestock  delivered,  the  group 
of  patrons  located  outside  the  10-mile  zone  shows  a  large  relative 
increase,  which  although  not  so  large  as  the  percentage  increase  in 
number  of  patrons,  is  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
newly  acquired  volume.  Table  15  shows  that  in  1925  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  the  livestock  received  by  the  association  came  from  outside 
the  10-mile  zone,  whereas  in  1928  more  than  26  per  cent  came  from 
that  territory. 

WHAT   FARMERS  THINK   OF   COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 
THE  LOCAL  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATION 

To  determine  the  attitude  of  livestock  producers  toward  the  ship- 
ping association  and  the  terminal  cooperative  selling  agencies,  84 
farmers  selected  at  random  from  various  parts  of  the  territory  served 
by  the  Washington  association  were  interviewed.  This  group  in- 
cluded both  member  and  nonmember  patrons  as  well  as  farmers  who 
did  not  ship  their  livestock  through  the  association. 

Services  of  the  association  were  evidently  satisfactory  to  the  large 
majority  of  farmers  interviewed.  Sixty-two  reported  that  they 
marketed  all  of  their  livestock  through  the  association  during  the 
period  July  1,  1928,  to  July  1,  1929.  Eleven  others  shipped  part  of 
their  stock  through  the  organization,  and  the  remaining  eleven  either 
independently  snipped  their  livestock  to  market  or  selected  outlets 
other  than  that  offered  by  the  cooperative. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  interviews,  that  the  principal  competitors 
of  the  association  were  local  buyers  and  truckmen  who  hauled  to 
terminal  markets  or  interior  packers,  and  that  distance  from  the  farm 
to  Washington  was  the  principal  factor  that  determined  whether 
farmers  in  outlying  communities  used  the  services  offered  by  the 
association  or  chose  some  other  method  of  sale.  Producers  in  marginal 
territory  at  times  found  trucking  to  small  neighboring  markets  or 
selling  to  buyers  in  those  communities  more  profitable  than  hauling 
their  livestock  a  greater  distance  to  Washington  and  then  shipping 
it  by  rail  through  the  association.  The  cooperative  was  especially 
satisfactory  to  the  farmers  who  are  located  within  reasonable  hauling 
distance  from  the  shipping  point. 

Seventy-four  patrons  cited  one  or  more  advantages  in  using  the 
association;  60  believed  that  patrons  received  a  better  net  return  for 
their  livestock;  20  stated  that  the  association  got  satisfactory  prices; 
19  said  that  the  association  was  influential  in  securing  excellent  local 
shipping  facilities;  22  pointed  out  the  value  of  a  regular  outlet  for 
aU  livestock;  8  thought  that  the  association  offered  a  much  better 
market  outlet  than  they  had  had  before;  8  placed  special  emphasis 
on  the  low  cost  of  the  association's  livestock  in-transit  insurance; 
2  stated  that  by  shipping  through  the  association  member  patrons 
were  eligible  to  receive  a  refund  on  terminal  commissions;  2  others 
felt  that  the  association's  patrons  received  the  benefits  of  efficiency 
of  operation  accruing  to  agencies  handling  large  volume;  8  believed 
that  the  association  created  keener  local  competition;  and  11  thought 
farmers  were  benefited  in  the  long  run  by  supporting  a  farmers' 
cooperative  organization. 

Ten  of  the  84  interviewed  producers  stated  that  shipping  through 
the  cooperative  was  not  so  satisfactory  to  them  as  some  other  channel 
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of  marketing.  Proration  of  shrinkage  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
objection.  They  felt  that  the  shrinkage  can  not  be  equitably  pro- 
rated, and  that,  therefore,  some  farmers  do  not  receive  enough  for 
their  livestock.  Two  of  the  10  farmers  felt  that  the  expense  of 
marketing  through  the  association  was  too  great  when  the  charges 
for  trucking  from  their  farms  to  Washington  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Two  others  located  in  remote  localities  stated  that  in 
their  cases  costs  of  trucking  and  shipping  made  marketing  through 
the  association  prohibitive. 

The  fact  that  farmers  recognize  the  value  of  this  cooperative 
association  is  shown  by  the  replies  received  from  the  question,  "  What 
services  other  than  the  actual  receiving,  loading,  and  merchandising 
of  the  livestock  do  you  receive  from  the  association?"  The  group  of 
11  farmers  who  did  not  patronize  the  cooperative  association  stated 
that  they  received  no  service  from  the  organization ;  7  of  the  remain- 
ing 73  knew  of  no  service  other  than  the  actual  receiving,  loading, 
and  merchandising  of  the  stock;  replies  from  the  remaining  66  patrons 
indicated  that  the  association  offered  four  distinct  kinds  of  special 
service;  42  of  them  felt  that  the  close  contact  that  the  manager 
maintained  with  the  Cincinnati  terminal  market  enabled  him  to  give 
them  valuable  information  regarding  the  condition  and  trend  of  the 
market,  and  advice  that  was  helpful  in  deciding  the  proper  time  to 
ship;  34  stated  that  the  association  rendered  a  valuable  service  by 
providing  daily  market  quotations;  26  replied  that  the  local  stocker 
and  feeder  purchase  and  sale  service,  which  the  cooperative  renders, 
is  valuable  either  to  farmers  who  are  in  the  market  for  stockers  and 
feeders  or  to  those  who  wish  to  sell  them;  13  patrons  considered  the 
livestock  appraisal  service,  which  the  manager  offers  free  to  all 
farmers,  one  of  the  valuable  special  services. 

Only  17  of  the  84  farmers  considered  themselves  qualified  to  offer 
recommendations  for  improvement  of  the  association's  service.  The 
following  suggestions  were  received  from  this  group :  Seven  felt  that 
the  association  could  safeguard  the  farmers'  interests  by  more  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  trucks,  scales,  and  feeder  stock  pens,  and  by 
stressing  the  value  of  hog-cholera  vaccination;  5  stated  that,  for  the 
benefit  to  themselves  and  cooperative  marketing  as  a  whole,  more 
educational  work  should  be  done  in  the  localities  where  this  method 
of  marketing  is  not  so  fully  understood;  3  of  the  larger  producers 
thought  the  association  could  be  of  more  value  to  farmers  if  it  made 
regular  shipments  more  often  than  once  or  twice  a  week;  1  farmer 
suggested  the  shipment  of  more  hogs  direct  to  packers  as  he  thought 
that  by  so  doing  farmers  would  receive  more  for  their  livestock;  and 
1  feeder  said  that  the  association  could  be  of  more  value  to  the  large 
farmers  if  it  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  livestock  feeding  loans  at 
more  reasonable  rates  than  those  charged  by  the  local  banks. 

THE  TERMINAL  COOPERATIVE  SELLING  AGENCIES 

Few  of  the  interviewed  farmers  had  had  personal  experience  in 
shipping  livestock  directly  to  commission  agencies  on  the  terminal 
markets,  but  approximately  85  per  cent  were  well  pleased  with  the 
returns  received  from  shipments  that  the  association  had  consigned 
to  cooperative  sales  agencies.  Many  farmers  felt,  that  in  order  to 
further  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing,  their  livestock 
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should  be  handled  by  farmers'  organizations  from  the  time  of  arrival 
at  the  country  shipping  point  until  sold.  A  few  of  them  were  familiar 
with  conditions  on  the  markets  before  and  since  the  organization  of 
cooperative  commission  agencies  and  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
improvements  in  service  that  have  been  made  since  the  cooperatives 
first  appeared.  They  stated  that,  in  addition  to  excellent  sales  service, 
the  cooperatives  have  furnished  better  claim  service  and  have  shown 
more  personal  interest  in  farmers'  marketing  probJems,  both  in  the 
country  and  at  the  terminal  markets. 

Facts  brought  out  by  the  study  indicate  that  farmers  are  no  longer 
uninformed  as  to  market  demand  and  market  prices.  They  are  well 
posted  on  the  prices  of  the  particular  types  of  livestock  they  expect  to 
sell.  Of  the  84  interviewed,  65  receive  daily  newspapers,  24  have 
radio  sets,  62  receive  the  shipping  association's  daily  market  telegram, 
and  10  receive  daily  market  papers. 

Radio  reports  evidently  furnish  the  best  source  of  information. 
Each  farmer  who  had  a  radio  set  stated  that  the  daily  broadcasts  of 
market  quotations  and  conditions  were  complete  for  his  purpose  and 
the  information  was  easily  obtained.  Other  preferences  of  the  84 
farmers  interviewed  were  listed  in  the  following  order:  Thirty  con- 
sidered best  the  association's  daily  market  telegram;  24,  the  radio; 
17,  daily  newspapers;  2,  daily  market  papers;  and  11  had  no  preference. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  extent  to  which  farmers  in  this  district  have  solved  their  own 
livestock  marketing  problems  is  demonstrated  by  the  success  and 
achievements  of  this  cooperative  group.  The  territory  served  by  the 
association  has  been  increased  approximately  1,000  percent  and  vol- 
ume has  increased  about  600  per  cent  in  the  last  seven  years  of  opera- 
tion. With  this  increase  have  come  reduced  marketing  costs,  better 
railroad  accommodations,  better  local  stockyard  facilities,  and  more 
market  outlets.  Farmers  have  had  a  service  far  superior  to  that 
existing  prior  to  the  development  of  their  cooperative  enterprise. 
They  have  had  a  regular  outlet  for  their  livestock  and  have  received 
market  prices  for  all  stock  shipped,  minus  the  actual  marketing  costs. 
They  have  had  their  livestock  insured  while  in  transit  at  rates  cheaper 
than  those  offered  by  commercial  insurance  companies.  And  they 
have  learned  better  how  to  produce  those  types  and  grades  of  live- 
stock that  the  market  demands. 

The  service  furnished  by  this  organization  has  benefited  the  live- 
stock producers  both  financially  and  in  an  educational  way,  and  the 
results  stand  out  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
efficient  management  plus  loyal  support  of  patrons. 
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